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against the archbishop, and endeavouring to reduce
my rebellious choir."

In Dublin he found much to engage the restless fury
of his mind. The mass of the people were poor, ignor-
ant, and half starved, and the country was badly
misgoverned. Soon came the opportunity for a
protest which endeared Swift to the Irish for ever.
He had already published one pamphlet, Arachne and
Pallas, so bitter that its printer was prosecuted : but a
bigger chance now offered. A man named Wood had
been given a patent to supply Ireland with copper
halfpennies. There was nothing wrong with the half-
pennies, though Swift chose to believe so, but the
whole transaction, and the disposal of the huge profits,
was shady in the extreme. Swift threw himself into
the fray, and his Drapier Letters attacked the project,
root and branch, with such ferocity that the English
government was obliged to give way and to drop the
patent. This victory, secured by means almost as
unscrupulous as the project it defeated, made the
Irish look upon Swift as their champion and deliverer.
Later, when the country was being ravaged by famine,
and nothing was being done to help it, Swift came
forward with the fierce irony of his Modest Proposal
to reduce the population and feed the hungry by
Trilling and eating the children. Such popularity did he
attain, and so great was the faith of the people in him,
that once, when a crowd had gathered outside his
house to see an eclipse, he dispersed them by coming
out and telling them that the eclipse had been post-
poned by his orders.

Swift's greatest work is his satire Gulliver's Travels,
which was begun in Dublin soon after the affair of